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THIS WEEK: 
irish Family History: Delamere of West- 
A Casualty List after Steinkirk .. .. .. 26 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 


scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two> 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. © 


Memorabilia. 


N an article on the cigarette habit pub- 
lished in the July issue of the British 
Journal of Inebriety, Dr. J. D, Rolleston 
devotes some space to historical aspects which 
on several occasions have received attention 
in‘ N. and Q.’ Although the cigarette habit 
did not become firmly established in society 
until the eighties of last century, cigarettes 


were known in the eighteenth century in | 


South America, where they were called 
papelitos. From South America they were 


brought to Spain, where Casanova, in a visit 
to Madrid in 1767, found an inn-keeper ‘‘non- 
chalantly smoking his cigarite of Brazilian 
tobacco in a little paper rolled into a tube | 


like a quill.’’ The cigarette was afterwards 


introduced into France and Italy, but it was | 
not until after the Crimean War that the | 


ractice of smoking cigarettes spread over 
furope. The only allusions to cigarettes in 


Fairholt’s well-known work on the history of | 
tobacco, published in 1859, are first that they | 


are indulged in by ladies of South America 


and Spain, and secondly the quotation of the | 
Spanish proverb that ‘‘ a paper cigarette, a_ 


glass of fresh water, and the kiss of a pretty 


girl will sustain a man for a day without | 
In England, Laurence Oliphant | 


eating.”’ 
and Count Pellegrini, the caricaturist, and 


in France, Louis Napoleon, seem to have been | 
the earliest prominent members of society to 
have adopted the habit, which in this coun- | 
try was at first confined to foreigners or to | 


those who had lived abroad for some time. 
Germany, where the cigar was more popu- 
lar, was one of the last European countries 
to favour the cigarette. From London, the 
habit spread to the United States, but it 
was not until after the end of the Civil 
War in 1865 that it became popular in that 
country. Dr. Rolleston notes that the cigar- 
ette, though sometimes recommended for its 
soothing properties, never had the reputation 
of a panacea enjoyed by tobacco shortly after 
its introduction into Europe. 


= fashionable and numerous. 


| THE July Print Collector's Quarterly dis- 
cusses Albert Sterner’s Prints (Mr. E. 
| A. Jewell); the etchings of Joseph Simpson 
(Mr. H. Granville Fell), and Gretna Green 
as represented in the arts (Mr. Fred. Lee 
Carter). Our readers have more than once 
profited by Mr. Lee Carter’s interest in 
Gretna Green. The first paper in the 
number is on a pleasant minor subject, the 
Amateur Etchers of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. These enthusiasts were 
Their work — 
| well represented in the British Museum, but 
_rendered difficult of access by being cata- 
_logued under the artists’ names—may now 
be studied in a contemporary collection re- 
| cently acquired for the Print Room. It was 
made by Cowper’s friend William Bull. The 
etchings reproduced here belong to the same 
type as the pencil drawings and water-colour 
drawings which formed the proper and laud- 
able occupation for young ladies and gentle- 
men who had any talent in that direction in 
the days before photography, but they show 
by no means despicable skill. The most re- 
| markable is a sketch of Voltaire impatiently 
_ showing a stupid actor at a rehearsal how 
| to put vigour into his part—drawn at Turin 
in 1772 by Thomas Orde. We think this 
article would have been made yet more inter- 
esting than it is by a closer correspondence 
between letter-press and illustrations. The 
author is Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 


N the current number of Antiquity we 
find the very newest linked to the 
very oldest in Mr. P. L. O. Guy’s arti- 
'cle on ‘Balloon Photography and Archaeo- 
logical Excavation.’ The writer tells how 
he photographed from the air the ruins of 
| Megiddo, and the story is quite fascinating. 
The idea was to use air-photography as an 
aid to recording ruins progressively exposed, 
/and as a help in the often puzzling task of 
distinguishing excavated buildings of one 
stratum from those of another. Mr. Guy 
used a captive balloon of rubberized silk in- 
flated by hydrogen, to which a camera was 
attached, with very successful _ results. 
Megiddo, he explains, ‘‘is a deeply strati- 
fied site dating from about 350 B.c. to chal- 
colithic times, and we are excavating it, 
stratum by stratum, over its whole area. 
Most of the walls we are finding at present 
are of rubble and mud, and such a wall be- 
longing te one period can look abominably 
like one belonging to another, especially if 
it happens to be connected with nothing in 
particular. It will be understood that a 
large-scale air-mosaic is a very great help in 
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disentangling one stratum from another: 
for one thing it often makes it possible to 
see which walls belong to a particular sys- 
tem of alignment, and for another, it permits 
one to compare buildings which are perhaps 
a hundred or two yards apart—having spot- 
ted a similarity on the mosaic, one can walk 
over and verify it (or not) on the ground.”’ 

HE Cornhill for this month re-calls us to 

the recent Lewis Carroll centenary, and 
does so to good purpose. For, by the pen 
of Mr. Caryl Hargreaves, her son, it gives 
us some of the recollections of ‘‘ Alice,’’ and 
with them a portrait of ‘‘ Alice,”? drawn in 
her eightieth year, which closed last May. 
The recollections, as a whole, add point and 
definiteness rather than new substance to 
what the world has already been told about 
Lewis Carroll and Alice. ~There are, how- 
ever, to end up with, three or four good 
stories which are new. It would not, per- 
haps, be fair to tell these, but we may give 
our readers the verse with which the intro- 
ductory poem to ‘ Alice Through the Look- 
ing-glass’ closes, and ask them to read it 
again in the light of the fact that Alice had 
for second name, Pleasance. 

Although the shadow of a sigh 

May tremble through the story, 

For “happy summer days” gone by, 

And vanished summer glory .. . 

It shall not touch with breath of bale 

The pleasance of our fairy tale. 

What should this figure of speech be 
termed? Lronia? Paronomasia? We seem 
to want a word expressing something which, 
in rhetoric, is the reverse of Hendiadys. 


THE Catalogue of an Exhibition Illustrat- 

ing the History of the English Newspaper 
through three Centuries (J. and E. 
Bumpus, 1s. net) reached us too late for 
notice while the exhibition (May 25 to June 
18) remained open. But it forms so inter- 
esting and valuable a record of a collection 
of newspapers derived from the library of 
the Press Club, displayed in the Old Court 
House of Marylebone, that it is likely to be 
treasured by delvers into the history of 
English journalism. It was a _ fortunate 
coincidence that the exhibition should have 
followed immediately upon the publication 
of Mr. Stanley Morison’s study of the de- 
velopment of newspaper format, The English 


Newspaper , reviewed at ante p. 
This artistically printed list is some- 
thing more than a _ catalogue raisonné 


of the newspapers exhibited, for it includes 
reproductions of pictorial headings and ini- 
tials and facsimiles of front pages, the most 


interesting of which is that of The Daily 
Universal Register, ‘printed logographic- 
ally,’’ being No. 269 of Friday, Nov. 4, 1785, 
which, three years later, was re-named The 
Times. There is an excellent index. 


QUR readers may like to be told of MEssxs, 

Tuomas H. Parker Co.’s catalogue 
of contemporary prints and pictures of Old 
Ships. The majority, naturally, are of the 
nineteenth century. Among a_ few eigh- 
teenth-century warships are the Victory, the 
Queen Charlotte and the Southampton; and 
of the seventeenth century are the Royal 
Anne and the first Royal George. Two old 
merchant sailing ships are the Dutton and 
the Halsewell, both East Indiamen. The 
former, by being driven ashore at Plymouth 
Sound in 1796, was occasion of a gallant 
exploit of Sir Edward Pellew; the latter 
was wrecked off the Isle of Purbeck in 1786, 
with the loss of her captain and over one 
hundred of her passengers and crew. There 
are fifteen or sixteen pictures of merchant 
steamships built before 1840, including the 
Archimedes, the first vessel fitted with a 
screw propeller. The last items are two 
models — the one of H.M. frigate Aeolus, 
built in 1801; the other of H.M.S. Kent, 
launched in 1798. 


SAM UEL Butler’s two queer books, Hrewohn 

and FHrewohn Revisited, have been 
reprinted in one volume by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, as the latest volume (2s. net) 
of Everyman’s Library. An interesting In- 
troduction by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy re- 
minds us that Hrewohn was the _ only 
book of Butler’s published during his life- 
time which made any money; his profits 
amounted to £62 10s. 10d. Lovers of odd 
literature have cause to be grateful to Messrs. 
Dent for splicing the two books together at 
so derisory a price. 


A BOOK giving translations of a representa- 
tive series of Russian heroic poetry, which 
has been preserved by oral tradition down 
to our own day, has been prepared by Mrs. 
N. K. Chadwick. This will be published 
shortly by the Cambridge University Press 
under the title of ‘Russian Heroic Poetry.’ 


HE Cambridge University Press will also 
publish, in time for the International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences, a book by Mr. J. G. D. Clark, en- 
titled ‘ The Mesolithic Age in Britain.’ This 
deals with a period undistinguished by 
archaeology until the close of the nineteenth 
century, and at present almost unrecognised 
in British archaeology. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
DELAMAR (DELAMERE) oF Co, WESTMEATH. 
(See 12 S, iii, 500; xii. 293.) 


T these references I gave short pedigrees of 
several] branches of this family in Ite- 
land. Some six or nine months ago, 
through the kindness of a friend in Co. 
Westmeath, I was put in touch with the 
present head of the family there, who very 
kindly allowed me access to this family re- 
cords, basing on which, and also on data I 
already had and have since obtained, I have 


been able to compile what I believe is as com- ’ 


plete a pedigree as possible, of this ancient 
family. 

So far as the pedigree down to Walter 
Delamere (24), who died about 1613, is 
concerned, it is given practically as in the 
records, and as such must be accepted as 
correct, but from his time till early in the 
eighteenth century, it is unreliable, as partic- 
ulars I have obtained from other sources show, 
and the break I have indicated in the main 
stem, will I am afraid, be impossible to re- 
pair, now that the Records in the Public 
Record Office in Dublin have been destroyed. 
A further difficulty is, that about the time 
of the Rebellion of 1641, so many of the 
name forfeited their estates, and their re- 
lation to the main stem is now difficult to 
trace. If any readers of these notes are 
able to add to what I have given I should be 
glad if they would do so. 

Rollo the Dane, having, at the close of the 
ninth century established a settlement for 
himself and his people in Normandy 
(Thierry’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ book ii), 
obtained in 912 the hand of Gisler, dau. 
of Charles the Simple, King of France; 
and had by her, amongst other children, a 
dau., Griselda, whom he gave in marriage 
t 


0 

(1) Fitz-Herbert, who having been an 
able commander of Rollo’s fleet, was popu- 
larly styled as ‘‘ De-la-Mer,’’ which means 
“of the sea.’ He obtained from Rollo 
a large tract of country near Evreux, in 
Upper Normandy, and had by his wife 
Griselda, an only son :— 

(2) Walter, who marrying Arabella, dau. 
of the Marquis of Alengon, had issue :— 

(3) William, who was created Marquis of 
Evreux. He married Louisa, dau. of 


Louis, Marquess of Avranches, by whom he 
had 

(4) Matthew, his eldest son, who married 
Constance, dau. of James, Count of Cou- 
tance, and had issue :— 

(5) Herbert Delamere, who was one of the 
knights selected by William the Conqueror 
to be his companions in arms in his descent 
on England. 

Herbert did not, however, leave Nor- 
mandy, without leaving off-shoots of his 
name, who have upheld its repute in that 
country. A Monsieur Geoffrey De-la-Mere 
(Dumoulin’s ‘ Normandy,’ Appendix p. 11), 
attended Robert Curtoise and Godfrey de 
Bouillon in the first Crusade of 1099, to the 
conquest of Jerusalem; and in the “ Cata- 
logue of Knights renowned in Normandie, 
when Philip Augustus conquered that Duchy 
in 1202,”’ after which it was annexed to the 
Crown of France, occurs the name of 
Galeran De-la-Mete. Herbert De-la-Mere 
by reason of his valour, and his fidelity to 
William, had an early grant of possessions 
in Cheshire. According to some ancient 
authorities (Sir Thomas MHawley’s Col- 
lections, temp. Hen VIII), he then 
acquired that tract there, which is still, 
and it is suggested from his name, called 
Delamere Forest. This traced, as evidenced 
by an old survey in the British Museum, 
contained sixty-two townlands; and certainly 
the Domesday survey describes Hugh ‘‘ De- 
Mara’”’ as an occupant in Cheshire, while 
William ‘‘ De-la-Mari,’’ is, in the same 
great book of the Landed Gentry of England, 
ranked as a ‘‘ tenant in capite’’ (a class 
of the highest proprietors, as they held 
immediately from the Crown) in Dorsetshire. 
Herbert married Eleonora, dau. of Richard, 
Earl of Montague, and their son and heir 
was 

(6) Walter De-la-Mere, who married 
Frances, dau. of John Russell (ancestor of 
the Earls and Dukes of Bedford), and was 
according to Sir Thomas Hawley, created 
Lord Delamere, Baron of Delamere Forest. 
The eldest son of this marriage was named 
by ancestral respect, after his grandfather 

(7) Herbert, styled Lord De-la-Mere, who 
married Juliana, dau. of John West, the 
progenitor of Sir Thomas West, who was the 
favourite of Edward II, and was called to 
Parliament in 1342, as Baron West, and 
from whom sprung the Earls of Delawar. The 
sons of this marriage were Walter, the eldest, 
who succeeded to his father’s title and 
estates (Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ vol. i, p. 360, 
etc.), in the enjoyment of which he and 
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his line continued in England, while his 
brother, the second son of Herbert and 
Juliana 

(8) William Delamere, accompanied 
Strongbow in his expedition to Ireland in 
1170, and was by him placed high in com- 
mand. Henry Il, when he came over him- 
self to this country in the following year, 
knighted this William and allocated to him 
a large tract in Western-Meath. The 
locality thus assigned to William was a test 
of the labour and fidelity attributed to him, 
being situated in the very verge of the 
Pale (then the circuit of English govern- 
ment), and more especially exposed to the con- 
stant and harassing assaults of the Irishry 
of Annaly, the O’Ferralls of Longford. 
Sir William, with the politic object of con- 
ciliating the natives, selected for his wife 
the daughter of a Prince of that great House 
which theretofore ruled over Ireland, 
Dorothy O’Melaghlin, who was _ also 
maternally descended from the O’Rourkes, 
Princes of West Brefney (Leitrim). He 
fixed his seat at Donore, on Lough Derri- 
varagh, and had by his said wife 

(9) Herbert De-la-Mere, who, having 
married, first Mary, dau. of Myles O’Reilly, 
Chief of East Brefney (Cavan), got with 
her a most extensive district ‘‘from the 
bridge of Balnacor, to a ford called Beallach 
—bane near Granard.’’ ‘These lands Her- 
bert settled on the son of this marriage, by 
whom and his posterity they were enjoyed 
for centuries, as Delamere’s country,” 
until it was, by an Irish Statute of 1543 
(Irish Act, 34 Henry VIII, Chap. i), 
directed to be thenceforth called the Barony 
of Rossaugh. 

Herbert married a second wife, Anne, dau. 
of Roger O’Ferrall of the Annaly Sept, by 
whom he had 

(10) Richard Delamere of Donore, who 
succeeded his father there; and, marrying 
Elizabeth dau. of Terence MacCoghlan, Lord 
of Delvin-Eatrach, in the King’s Counhy, had 
issue :— 

(11) John Delamere, of Donore, who mar- 
ried Cordula, dau. of Fromund Netterville, 
ancestor of the Viscounts of Dowth (this 
Christian name of ‘‘ Fromund”’ was repeated 
in the Dowth Nettervilles, see Patent Rolls 
10 Henry IV, in Irish Chancery Rolls), by 
whom he had a son :— 

(12) Richard Delamere of Donore, who ap- 
pears on the Rolls in the Irish Chancery as 
a surety or bailsman in 1303. He married 
Anne, dau. of Sir John Wogan of Rath- 
coffy, Co. Kildare, who presided at a Par- 


liament held in Kilkenny, and was on five 
several occasions Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in 1295, 1298, 1302, 1307 and 1309. The gal- 
lant Colonel Charles Wogan, who, in 1719, 
carried off from her prison at Innsbriick, 
Maria Clementine Sobieski, the betrothed wife 
of ‘‘ James the Third,”’ son and heir of James 
II, ex-King of England, was a lineal descen- 
dant of the above Sir John Wogan. 

Richard Delamere had by his said wife, 
Anne Wogan, a son :— 

(13) William Delamere, who founded the 
once splendid priory at Multifarnham in 
1306 for Franciscans. An ancient monument 
still existing in the graveyard confirms this. 
The inscription on it is as follows:—‘‘ Wil- 
lielmus Delamar Armiger erexit hunc tumu- 
lum pro sese et suis A.D, 1684. Cujus prede- 
cessor Willielmus Delamar de Streate, Miles, 
fundavit et edificavit hoe Monasterium a.p. 
1306.’’ 

The family armorials engraved upon this 
stone, cover nearly half its surface. The 
establishment became henceforth the burial- 
place of this branch of the Delameres, and 
many of the family became in time members 
of the Order. 

William Delamere married Mary, dau. of 
Sir Maurice Eustace, Baron of Castlemartin ; 
and their son :— 

(14) Edward Delamere was in 1310 appoin- 
ted (Patent Roll in Chancery, 3 and 4 Edward 
IT) to direct and oversee the regular trans- 
mission of supplies from Ireland to the King’s 
army in Scotland. He was the last of this 
line styled ‘‘ of Donore,’’ their family resi- 
dence being in his time changed to Ballyne- 
fidd. In 1347, a Herbert Delamere, possibly 
another son of the above William (13) Dela- 
mere, was appointed (Patent Roll in Chan- 
cery, 20 Edward III) one of the Guardians of 
the Peace, within the Liberty or Palatinate 
of Trim, with power to treat with and reform 
the ‘‘ Irish Felons,’’ as they were termed in 
English legislation. 

Edward Delamere married Katherine, dau. 
of Fleming, Lord Baron of Slane, by 
whom he had a son :— 

(15) Richard, styled of Ballynefid, and com- 
monly called ‘‘ the Hospitable ’’ (says the 
ancient pedigree of the family). He appears 
on record (Patent Roll in Chancery, 12 Rich- 
ard IT) in 1389, as a surety or bailsman in 
Meath.! His wife was Amelia, dau. of Sir 


1, In_ 1373 a John Delamere was summoned 
(Close Roll in Chancery, 46 Edward III) to a 
—_ Council or Parliament in Dublin, as from 
he County of the Crosses of Meath; he was 
subsequently appointed a Guardian of the 
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Christopher Plunkett, Lord Baron of Killeen, 
ancestor of the Earls of Fingal, and by her 
he had a son and heir :— 

(16) James Delamere, who married Doro- 
thy, dau. of Sir John Fitzgerald, Knight, of 
the ancient family of Tecroghan, and had 
issue :— 

(17) John Delamere, who married Mary, 
dau. of Sir John Dowdall, of Glaspistol, who 
had been in 1386 appointed (Patent Roll in 
Chancery, 9 Richard II) a Guardian of the 
Peace in the Co. of Louth, and was after- 
wards one of the Commissioners appointed 
(Patent Roll in Chancery, 12 Richard II) by 
King Richard, to assess and collect a State 
subsidy from that county. By his wife, Mary 
Dowdall, he had a son and heir :— 

(18) Richard Delamere, who married Anne, 
dau. of Christopher Plunkett, who was created 
Baron of Dunsany, and was son of the before- 
mentioned Sir Christopher, ancestor of the 
Earls of Fingal. By his wife, Anne Plun- 
kett, he had a son:— 

(19) Robert Delamere,2 who married Kath- 
erine, dau. of Dillon, ancestor of the 
Viscounts Dillon of Costello-Gallen, and by 
her had a son :— 

(20) Peter Delamere of Ballynefid, who 


Peace in Corkree; while a Patent Roll of 1412 
(Patent Roll in Chancery, 13 Henry IV), recites 
that the King having learned that Maurice, son 
of this John Delamere, was in possession of the 
Manor of Multyfarnham in Meath, and had 
proposed to build a castle upon the bridge 
there, which was situated on the marches of 
the Country of the O’Ferralls, Irish enemies, 
granted in consideration thereof to said 
Maurice, the right of levying such tolls there 
as were allowed to the corporate towns of Ath- 
boy, Kells, ete. Nor must it be omitted that, 
at the Parliament convened by Edward ITI, at 
Westminster, in 1376, when that Maurice de- 
manded a subsidy, which the Knights refused 
to sanction unless approved by certain Nobles 
and Prelates, the recusants elected a Peter 
Delamere their speaker, who strongly opposed 
the Assessment (Archaeologia Vol. 
xxii, Index ‘‘ Mare, de la”), and was conse- 
quently imprisoned in Nottingham Castle. 

2, About this time, 1468, Geoffrey Delamere 
was Prior of the great religious house of Tris- 
ternagh in Western Meath, an establishment 
not less magnificent than that of the Delameres 
at Multyfarnham. Archdall says (‘Monast. Hib.’ 
p. 730, citing Harris’s MSS. Collections) that 
this Geoffrey was arraigned for attacking the 
village of Tashmore, “spoiling and burning 
the same, and destroying many of the King’s 
subjects.” A grant of land in frank-almoigne 
(free alms) was made to Tristernagh by a 
James Delamere, in 1493, while it appears also 
that an Edmond Delamere “of Streat”’ was 
Seised of part of the possessions of that House 
after the dissolution in 1590. 


married Honoria, dau. of John Nugent, of 
Bracklyn, ancestor of (amongst other eminent 
descendants) the Venerable Austrian Field 
Marshal, Lavallin Nugent (q.v. Burke’s 
‘Peerage,’ f. 1112). Peter Delamere had by 
his wife, Honoria Nugent, a son:— 

(21) Richard Delamere, who married Mary 
Anne, dau. of Sir Patrick Plunkett, of Kil- 
saran and Bewley, who was in 1497 appointed 
Sheriff of Louth (Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
‘‘Louth’’) and was ancestor of the barons 
of Louth. Richard and Mary Anne had a 
son :— 

(22) Richard Delamere, who married Cath- 
erine, dau. of Patrick Netterville, of Castle- 
town-Kilpatrick in Meath. In a _ Reg- 
istry of the wills of the Consistorial 
Court of Dublin for 1472, is one of 
a Richard ‘‘ Delaber,” possibly _ this 
Richard or his father. It contains nothing, 
however, of any genealogical value, but 
directs his interment to be in the churchyard 
of Balrothery. By his wife, Catherine Net- 
terville, he had a son :— 

(23) Charles Delamere, of Ballynafid, who 
married Anne, dau. of Richard Nugent, the 
twelfth Lord Baron of Delvin (ancestor of the 
Earls of Westmeath), who in 1496 was con- 
stituted Commander and leader-in-chief of the 
forces raised for the defence of the Pale. He 
accompanied the Earl of Kildare to the 
famous battle of Knocktoe in Co. Galway in 
1504; and in 1527 was nominated Lord De- 
puty of Ireland; he died ten years after this. 

Charles Delamere had issue by his wife, 
Anne Nugent, with other children, a son :— 

(24) Walter Delamere, of Street, in whose 
time occurred the dissolution of the monastic 
houses; when the old Friary of Multyfarn- 
ham became the property of Alderman Jans 
of Dublin, who, or his successor, permitted 
the friars to settle there again, in as great, 
or greater splendour than ever. It was here 
that the fatal rebellion of 1641 was hatched 
and contrived, according to Sir Henry Piers 
(Vallancey’s ‘ Collect. Hibern,’ vol. i, p. 68) 
the grantee of Tristernagh (on the dissolu- 
tion) in a sketch of the county of Westmeath, 
but Archdall does not adopt the imputation. 

Walter Delamere is recorded (Inquisition in 
Chancery, Thursday before the Feast of St. 
Thomas, 5 Eliz., i.e. in 1563) to have been 
seized of the lands of Rathaspee, in West- 
meath, under the Earl of Kildare, and on 16 
July, 1565, he, styled of Ballynefidd, executed 
a settlement thereof, as well as of the lands 
of Rathroy, Portnashangan, Kilpatrick, near 


| Rathroy, and the town and lands of Lis- 
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macaffery ; he and his trustees thereby convey- 
ing the said premises to Walter Nugent of 
Drogheda and others to certain uses. 

The foregoing pedigree is from family re- 
cords, kindly lent to me by the present head 
of the family, which were compiled about 
1857 for the then head by John D’ Alton, bar- 
rister-at-law, of Dublin. Researches carried 
out by myself in the Public Record Office, and 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, also in the 
MS. Dept. at the British Museum Library, 
do not confirm the pedigree as given by 
D’ Alton between the above-mentioned Walter 
(24) and the end of the seventeenth century. 
According to D’Alton, this Walter is said to 
have married Juliana, dau. of John Plun- 
kett, of Rathmore in Meath, and to have 
had a son, Myles, alias Meyler, Delamere, 
but according to Lodge’s MS. (Add. MS. 
23693, Brit. Mus. Lib.) he married Marion 
Nugent; he is styled as of Ballynefid, Co. 
Westmeath, and said to have died 10 Jan., 
1616, leaving a son, William Delamere, who 
married Anne Nugent, and died in his 
father’s lifetime, leaving a son, Richard 
Nugent Delamere, aged twenty-four at his 
father’s death. But even this statement in 
Lodge’s MS. does not appear to be quite 
accurate, because according to the two ex- 
tracts from Chancery Inquisitions given 
hereunder, Richard was Walter Delamere’s 
nephew, not grandson. 

“Walter Delamare, late of Ballynafid, died 
8 March, 1613, Richard Delamere, nephew 
and heir of the said Walter, was of full age 
and married ’’ (Ing. in Chancery, dated 12 
Aug., 1641), 

‘“ Walter Delamare, of Ballynafid, died 10 
January, 1616, Richard Delamare, nephew 
and heir then aged 24, and married.’’ (Inq. 
in Chancery, 24 Oct., 1625). 

These two Inquisitions, no doubt refer to 
the same Walter, but there is a difference in 
the date of death ; probably the grst one (1613) 
is correct, and presumably the nephew, Rich- 
ard, was aged twenty-four at that date, which 
would make the date of his birth about 1589. 
It also makes Richard’s father, William, 
brother, not the son of Walter. 

In another post mortem Inquisition in 1608 
(5 James I, Longford, Ing. in Chancery) on 
a William Delamere, of the Co. of Longford, 
it is stated that, immediately previous to hold- 
ing that inquiry, he had died seised of the 
castle and lands of Fulmorte, and in the fol- 
lowing year (1609) the wardship of his son 
and heir, Richard, was committed, durante 
minoritate, to Patrick Fox (Pat. Roll, 6 
James I, in Chancery). This fixes the date 


of the death of Walter’s brother William 
(Richard’s father) as in 1690.5 

In Mr. Lyon’s transcript of the ‘ Book of 
Survey and Distribution for Westmeath,’ the 
above Richard Delamere is described as for- 
feiting Ballynefid, Kilpatrick, Rathroy, Port- 
nashaugan, and Lisnecaffery, these a the 
same lands which Walter Delamere (Rich- 
ard’s uncle) executed the settlement of in 
1565.. From the foregoing it would appear 
that Walter Delamere (24) of Street, and 
later of Ballynefid, had no issue. 


The question now arises, who was Myles, 
alias Meyler, Delamere, the son of? I am 
rather inclined to think he must have been 
a brother, or other near relative, of the above 
Walter Delamere, but certainly not his son. 
A post mortem Inquisition was taken at 
Mullingar, on the property of Herbert, son 
of Meyler Delamere, in 1591 (Inq. 23 Aug., 
33 Eliz., in Chancery), so that Meyler was 
probably not less than, say forty-five or fifty 
years of age in 1591, and this would 
make him _ sixty-seven or seventy-two 
years old when Walter Delamere died 
in 1613, so that he could hardly be Walter’s 
son, and as there is nothing definitely to fix 
his position in the pedigree of the family 
as given by D’Alton, he cannot be joined on 
to it, neither have I found any evidence to 
show who his father was. We will therefore 
deal with him separately, as follows :— 

(1) Myles, alias Meyler, Delamere, who, 
on the occasion of an inquiry held in 1611, 
concerning the estate of Robert Dillon of 
Cannorstown, claimed a castle, orchard, cot- 
tages, meadow, arable land and bog in Cul- 
vin, Westmeath, with the fishery of the river 
of Roosse. He married Dorothy, dau. of 
Sir John Dillon of the Co. Meath, Knight, 
by whom he had issue three sons: Herbert, 
who, according to the Inquisition referred 
to above, was dead in 1591; Theobald, who 
was trustee in 1621 of the Nugent estates 
in Rathconnell, Multyfarnham, etc. (he for- 
feited Street); and Walter. 

(2) Walter Delamere, the youngest son, 
described as of Street, was Governor of the 
Co. of Longford, and Colonel of a regiment 
which he himself had raised for the cause 
of King Charles I, during the Civil War of 
1641. Of this regiment, all the officers were 
Delameres, so widely spread was then the 


3. In this year (1609), a James Delamere died 
25 Aug., seised in fee of premises in Rathown, 
leaving issue two daughters and co-heiresses, 
Rose Delamere aged two years, and Margaret 
Delamere aged six months (Inquis. post mor- 
tem, Westmeath, 15 May, 1627, in Chancery). 
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consequence and loyalty of the family, while 
the majority of the soldiers were either their 
kinsmen, their fosterers, or their tenants. 
Colonel Walter, at the head of this devoted 
band, essayed to resist Cromwell at the 
storming of Drogheda (see D’Alton’s ‘ Drog- 
heda,’ vol. ii, p. 470), but he fell in the 
breach, and all his followers were cut down 
around him. Forty Delameres, heirs to 
estates, are said to have perished on this 
occasion.4 

Colonel Walter Delamere married Mary, 
dau. of Sir John Aylmer, of Lyons, Co. Kil- 
dare, and had by her an only son :— 

(3) Theobald Delamere, who, being a minor 
when his father fell at Drogheda in 1649, 
was immediately carried off to the castle of 
his relative, Richard Delamere, at Fulmorte, 
where he found shelter until the heat of the 
war abated. He married Elinor, dau. of 
James Ledwich, of Ballyharney, who suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his father, Edward 
Ledwich, in 1628, but forfeited them on 
attainder in 1641. The issue of the mar- 
riage were two sons:—Henry Delamere (4), 
the elder, and Walter Delamere (4*), the 
younger. 

(4) Henry Delamere, the elder, styled of 
Street, married Margaret O’Reilly, niece of 
the celebrated Sir Phelim O’Neill, and had 
issue two sons:—Maurice Delamere, the 
elder, married Elinor Wall, niece of Patrick 
Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, but had no issue; 
the younger son :— 

(5) Gerald Delamere, married Bridget 


4. In Mr, Lyons’ transcript of the Book of 
Survey and Distribution for Westmeath, ap- 
pear twelve landless Delameres; Edmund, 
James, Henry, Myles, Richard, Nicholas, Oliver, 
Theobald, omas, William, Edward, and 
Walter, forfeiting a total of upwards of 9,000 


statute acres, thereupon distributed amongst | 


strangers to the people and the soil. Streate, 
which was forfeited by Theobald, the elder 
brother of Col, Walter Delamere, was estimated 
as more than one-third of the above total. It 
appears that even females of the family in- 
curred the unsparing hostility of the Cromwel- 
lians, a court-martial having been actually 
24 March, 1651, on Margaret 
Delamere in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
Dublin. Two Delameres, not precisely of this 
line of succession, but closely akin, should be 
noticed here; first, William Delamere, who 
erected the Monument in 1684 at Multyfarn- 
ham Abbey to his ancestor William Delamere, 
of Streate, the founder in 1306 of the Abbey; 
and secondly, John Delamere, one of the repre- 
sentatives for the Borough of Kells in King 
James’ Parliament of 1680. He was conse- 
quently attainted, but being held within the 
benefit of the Articles of Limerick, his estate 
was saved. 


held on 


Pierce, and had issue :— 

(6) Gerald Delamere, of Winetown, mar- 
ried Margaret O’Reilly, and had issue, a 
son. 

According to D’Alton, the issue of this 
marriage was James Delamere of Rath and 
Dira, who was attainted in 1641, and for- 
feited Rath and other property in Street; 
but how a man could be attainted in 1641, 
who was a great-great-grandson of a man 
(Theobald (3) Delamere, above) who was a 
minor in 1649, passeth one’s comprehension. 
There is nothing in any other records I 
have seen, giving any particulars of the issue 
of Gerald Delamere of Winetown, and his 
wife, Margaret O’Reilly. 

The younger son of Theobald Delamere by 


'-his wife, Elinor Ledwich, was Walter (4*) 


Delamere, as follows :— 

(4*) Walter Delamere; married Alice, 
dau. of John D’Arcy of Dunmow in Meath, 
and by her had issue, a son and a dau. 
The dau., Anne Delamere, married Garrott 
Darcy. She proved her brother Peter’s will 


_in 1751, and is therein described as a widow. 
| The son :— 


(5*) Peter Delamere, of Ballynafid or 


| Balnefid, Co. Westmeath, a M.D., died in 


1750. Will dated 28 Feb., 1729/30. Proved 
17 May, 1751, by his sister, Ann Darcy, 
says:—‘‘To be buried at Multyfarnham.’’ 
Mentions:—‘‘ his own dear dau., Bridget 
Delamere; his second son Peter; his third 
son Garrott Delamere, and his grandchild, 
Alice Mulledy. His wife Margaret Nugent.”’ 

He married Margaret, dau. of ; 
Nugent and had issue :— 

(i) Theobald Delamere, unmarried, died. 
1732, at Rouen. Admon. granted 25 Nov., 
1758, to his sister Frances. 

(ii) Frances Delamere, married Edmond 
Daly, of Broughall Castle, King’s Co.; he 
died ante December, 1748/9, and had issue 
a son, Edmond Daly, whom Peter Delamere 
in his will dated 3 Dec., 1748, describes as 
his nephew. 

(iii) Peter Delamere, an officer in the 
French service, was taken prisoner at Det- 
tingen in 1743. He made his will 3 Dec., 
1748, proved 11 Jan., 1749, and died 
Dec. / Jan., 1748/9. He married , dau. 
of , but left no issue male, only three 
daughters :—(1) Dau. married Mr. Daly, of 
Broughall Castle, King’s Co.; (2) dau. mar- 
ried Mr. Nugent, of Dardistown, Co. 
Westmeath; (3) dau. married Mr. 
McAwley, of Frankfort, King’s Co. 

(iv) Bridget Delamere. 

(v) Garrett or Gerald Delamere, who mar- 
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vied 
(? John) Coyne of Lacken, Co. Westmeath, 
by Anne, dau. of Nicholas Gaynor of Black 
Castle. Co. Westmeath, and had issue :— 
(ia) Peter Delamere, styled from_ his 
mother’s property, ‘‘of Lacken.” 
Sheriff, Co. Westmeath 1773. Possessed the 
estates of Killeen, Knightswood and Rath- 
lavanagh, and died in 1805. He married 
first, Mary, dau. of Daniel Eccles of Eccles- 
ville, Co. Fermanagh. She died December, 
1783, in Dublin; and secondly, Hester, dau. 
of Thomas Fitzgerald of Killmeed, near 
Athby, Co. Kildare. (See pedigree of this 
family, at 12 S. vi, 308—19 June, 1920). 
They were married May, 1785, at St. Paul’s 


riage licence being dated 13 May, 1785. She 
died in 1844. 

Peter Delamere had no issue by either 
wife, and after the second one’s death in 
1844, the estates of Killeen, Knightswood 
and Rathlavanagh passed by purchase to 
Patrick Murphy, Esq., of Balnacloon. 

(iia) Sarah Delamere married a Mr. 
Roche of Limerick, and had a son, Philip 
Roche. 

Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 
(To be concluded), 


A CASUALTY LIST AFTER 
STEINKIRK. 


HE two accompanying lists of killed 
and wounded in this battle on Aug. 3, 
1692, if not hitherto published, may be of 
some importance as a contribution to mili- 
tary hhistory. The document, unsigned and 
undated, has nothing to indicate its place 
of origin beyond the obvious clues supplied 
by some of the chief officers’ names. It seems 
almost certain that it accompanied a des- 
patch to Charles, 2nd Earl of Berkeley, at 
the time Envoy Extraordinary at the Hague, 
and was, perhaps, written by his secretary, 
Matthew Prior, the poet. 

It will be noticed that two of the margins 
against the brackets omit the names of regi- 
ments. CoLonet LESLIE may be able to sup- 
ply those details. Other queries are: Who 
was the Fitzharding of that regiment? Also 
O’Farrell and Fitzpatrick ? 

The disproportion of killed to wounded is 
remarkable when compared with modern 
warfare, and bears eloquent testimony to a 
well foughten field,’’ the scene of one of King 
William’s heaviest defeats. 


, dau. and co-heiress of Nicholas 


2 | Colonel Goes 
Church, Dublin, the Dublin consistorial mar- | 


Officers Killed. 


Lord Monjoy a voluntier 
Earle of Angus a Colonel (killed or taken 
prisoner) 
Lieut.-Genll Mackay 
Sir Robert Douglas 
Colonel Hodges 
Colonel Lawder 
Col Bloome Adjut Genl to Ye Danes 
Colonel Hawley } Fitzhacdings 
Captn Gashoon Regiment 
Col Foxton p of Hesses Regt 
Colonel Warcu 
Colonel Bristol, 
Col Calthorp 
Col Hamilton 
Capt Warcup 
\ 
Colon More J of ye Dutch 
Major Keith 
Capt Kigo 
Capt Mackenzie 
Capt Sharp 
Lieut Kin 
Lieut Griffith. 
Capt Danvers 
Capt Hamilton 
Capt Harbini | 
Capt Lowther 
| 
| 


of O’Ffarrels 
regiment 


Lieut Groves 
Lieut Weyes 
Lieut Earle 
Lieut Barriel 
Lt Mackdonel 
Lt Rock 
Ens Beaufort 
Ens Ruthven 


Brigadier Wells Horse Guards 

Ens Pickering 

Ens Gantlet 

Ens Trensie 

Lieut Kenny 

Lt Herlackington 

Capt Stroud 

Colonel André 

Colonel Alva Dutch 
Capt Delloyer, Gallways 
Lt Col Witenhoof 

Capt Pole } 
Capt Hobush 


Officers Wounded 


Lt Genll Tetlan 

Sir John Lanier 

Major Genll Schack of Ye Danes 
Lord Cutts 

Prince of Hanault 

Col Cholmondley Horse Guards 
Major Fox of Fitzpatricks 

Capt Bedford of Fitzhardings 
Capt Elliot of Earle of Baths 
Capt Sterling Sr Robt Douglas Regt 
Lt Col Mackay Mackays Regt 
Sir Charles Graham Colonel 
Col Stanley Foot Guards 


of Eppingers 
Dragoones 
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Col Mulgrave 
Capt Wildbore 
Ens, Harris 

Ens Datorn (?) 
Lieut John Green- 


Fitzpatricks 
ville 
Lieut Thom Green- 


Bath 
ville. 


Lieut Newton o’ffarrells 
apt Peache 
Bringfield Horse Guards 
Capt Jordan 
Capt Hower (?), Eppingers Dragoons 
Col Eden of the Guards 

G. O’F. 


HERBORNE FAMILY OF GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE.—A few years ago, when 
searching the transcripts of Registers of 
Badby, Co. Northants at the Diocesan 
Registry, Peterborough, I noted the follow- 
ing Baptisms which took pace on 6 July, 
1807. 


Memorandum. The Infant Princess Bariat- 
insky doughter of his Excellency John Prince 
Bariatinsky Chamberlain to his Imperial 
Majesty Alexander the Emperor of all the 
Russias, Chevalier of divers orders, etc., etc., 
etc., and of the late Frances Mary daughter of 
the Right Honourable Lord Sherborne of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain the Prince’s_ late 
wife, and which infant was born at Altona 
March 16, 1807 was baptized by me at Altona 
in the Kingdom of Denmark April 23, 1807, 
(St. George’s day) by the following names, viz. 
Catherine, Elizabeth, Louisa, Maria, Frances. 
The Sponsors being her Imperial Highness The 
Grand Duchess Maria of Russia and, in per- 
son, Her Highness the Princess of Meckling- 
burgh Schwerin Her Highness the Princess of 
Holstein Back (? Beck); and Richard Hunter 
Hazlehurst of Philadelphia Esq. and Maria 
Eleanor his wife, and Edward Nicholas Esq. 
deputy Consul to his Britannic Majesty, as 
Representatives of Lord and Lady Sherbourn 
and the Hon. John Dutton. 

Thomas Coxe Vicar. At the same time was 
also baptized by me (in the presence of the 
Parties aforesaid) the Infant daughter of the 
said Richard Hunter Hazlehurst Esq. and 
Maria Eleanor his wife, by the names _ of 
Catherine Eleanor, and Anna. The said In- 
fant was born at Altona November 1806. 

Thomas Coxe Vicar. At the same time was 
Prince of Mecklingburg Schwerin Brother in 
law to the Emperor of Russia, and the Prince 
of Holstein Beck assisted at the Ceremony of 
each Baptism. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ENTLEY HALL. — ‘N. and Q.’ is the 
right place in which to record that Bent- 

ley Hall, near Walsall, has this year been 
finally demolished. Bentley, the seat of the 
Lanes, was the third resting-place of Charles 


II on his flight after his Worcester fight, the 
first having been Boscobel House and the 
second Moseley Hall. It was from Bentley 
that Charles set out with Jane Lane for 
Bristol. It is proposed to mark the site of 
the house by the erection of some kind of 
cairn, 
WALSALLIAN. 


(jHRISTIAN NAMES IN ANGLO-SAXON 

COUNTRIES. — In our old friend 
L’Intermediaire (xcv. 187, May 13, 1932) I 
find the following query signed ‘‘ Sainte- 
Audemer ”’ :— 


Tout le monde a pu remarquer que, dans les 
pays anglo-saxons (Grande-Bretagne et Etats- 
Unis) et méme dans d’autres pays du nord de 
Europe, le prénom est, la plupart du temps, 
suivi d’une initiale; par exemple, Edward W. 
Smith. Quelle est la raison de cette coutume? 
J’ai entendu dire que cette initiale était celle 
du prénom (ou du nom) du parrain du nouveau- 
né, Est-ce exact? 


As ‘N. and Q.’ is known to be carefully 
read by the Editors of L’Intermédiaire, it 
may be a kindness to their correspondents to 
point out that his premises are wrong and 
that he has been hopelessly misinformed. So 
far as I know, the United States is the only 
English-speaking country in which such a 
form as ‘‘ Edward W. Smith ’’—a Christian 
name followed by an initial—is so common 
as to be almost universal. The initial is, of 
course, merely that of the writer’s second 
Christian name, and has nothing in the 
wide world to do with that of the god-parent, 
save in so far as a person is often given the, 
Christian name of a godparent. That name 
might as easily be ‘“‘ Edward ”’ as that indi- 
cated by the initial ‘‘ W.’’ The matter is 
really one of national usage, or psychology. 
Whereas an Englishman named Edward Wil- 
liam Smith would most probably sign him- 
self W. Smith or, more rarely, ‘‘ E. 
William Smith,’’ an American would just 
as naturally sign ‘‘ Edward W. Smith.” 

Continental people find it even more diffi- 
cult to understand English family names 
than we do to understand theirs. Mr. Tittle- 
but-Titmouse would be called by us, for short, 
Mr. T, Titmouse; a Frenchman, or Belgian, 
would call him M. Tittlebut. The confusion 
would appear to arise from the custom in 
some Continental countries of a man linking 
his wife’s maiden surname to his own, while 
continuing to be called by his patronymic. 
It would thus be taken for granted that Mr. 
Tittlebut had married Miss Titmouse. 


C. BC. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LACE-NAME HOPPING HILL. — Can 
anyone throw any light upon the name 
‘‘ Hopping Hill,’’ which occurs several times 
as a field- and minor name in Northampton- 
shire? The earliest record of it that we 
have is from an Enclosure Award of 1764. 
We have, however, an earlier “‘ Hoppyng- 
feld’’ (thirteenth century, ‘ Cartulary of St. 
Andrew’s, Northampton’) and ‘‘le Hop- 
pynges’’ (c. 1500) Forest. 


ALLEN MaAweEr. 


HE BANK OF ENGLAND’S INK.— 
The well-known American writer, Wil- 
liam W. Story, in his ‘ Roba Di Roma,’ de- 
tails how the peasants treaded down the 
grapes to make wine, and the second process 
in, the wooden-press to which the skins were 
subjected, which gave a second and ordinary 
quality of wine. Water, he adds, is fre- 
quently poured over them as they dry, and 
continues :— 

These dried skins and stems, when burned 
and reduced to charcoal dust, form the basis 
of the blackest and most permanent ink. They 
are imported in large quantities into England, 
and from them is manufactured the ink used 
in printing the bank-notes of the Bank of 
England. 

It would be interesting to know if any such 
ink is used at the present time, either for 
bank-notes or commercial purposes, and 
especially for writing important documents. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


JUDAS LEGEND.—I find the following 
in ‘ Account of the Island of Bombay,’ by 
John Burnell (circa 1710) :— 


The Portuguese call them  [bloodsucker 
Lizards, Calotes versicolor] Judas’s and always 
kill them wherever they meet them. They 
harbour a strange sort of notion that Judas 
after he was hang’d suffered a sensible trans- 
formation into one of these animals, his soul 
going to the devil; and to maintain and prove 
this assertion they will prove that on every 
Lord’s Day it hath two small bags of poison 
under each ear, appearing outwardly with two 
black spots, which on the Monday and all the 
week following disappears till the Sabbath is 
again returned. I can say nothing at all to 
the matter, seeing I never made any great ob- 
—— of it; neither can I allow it much 
credit. 


Is any such legend in connexion with 
Judas, or anything akin to it, to be found 
elsewhere ? 


L. M. Anstey. 


RMS OF THE LANE FAMILY. — A 
member of this family has been charged 
with failing to pay the licence for armorial 
bearings. His defence was that, as a re- 
ward for the services of his family, and 
especially the famous Jane Lane, in facili- 
tating the escape of Charles Il after the 
battle of Worcester, his family received an 
honourable augmentation of its arms in the 
shape of three lions passant gardant or, in a 
canton gate, and that, these being the Royal 
arms, they are exempt from paying the tax. 
If this be so, what of the Dukes illegiti- 
mately descended from Charles II, who bear 
the Royal Arms “ debruised by a baton sin- 
ister?’’ Are we to suppose that they also 
are exempt? Since, however, the tax upon 
armorial bearings was imposed long after the 
time of Charles II, it would seem to be 
necessary to produce formal evidence in 
favour of exemption. The magistrates, in 
the case referred to, found the defendant 
liable, but dismissed it on receiving an 
undertaking that the arms would not be 

used in future without a licence. 

H. C. 


OOR KNOCKERS.—Wandering about the 
old Sussex town of Shoreham-by-Sea 
lately, I was attracted by the great variety 
and artistic charm of the door-knockers of the 
Victorian and pre-Victorian houses. The 
earlier examples seemed to be of iron, and 
some bore many coats of paint which to some 
extent obscured their design. What is known 
of the history of door-knockers, and when did 
become general ? 
resumably they were not in use in coun- 
try houses, and seem confined to towns. I 
noticed some of very artistic design, and I 
wondered if they were the work of the Sus- 
sex blacksmiths, and whether they worked 
from drawings. If so, it would be possible 
to classify these designs. The modern 
knocker is generally of no particular interest, 
unless it is a reproduction of some historic 


example. 
L. G. D. 


“7. D.” OF THE GARRICK CLUB?. — 

In Edmund Yates’s ‘ Recollections and 
Experiences’ (4th edit., 1885) at chapter xi, 
we read: ‘‘I was elected into the Garrick 
in December, 1848, fully six months before 
I had attained my 18th year.”? At p. 234 
the author continues :— 


The chair at the opposite corner of the fire- 
place was generally occupied by J. D., most 
mellow of elderly topers, with all the charac- 
teristics of Bardolph of Brasenose, a veteran 
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who drank and swore in the good old-fashioned 
way, and who came to a sad end, poor old 
fellow, dying alone in his Temple Chambers, 
on a Christmas Eve, of loss of blood from an 
accident, while the men in the rooms below 
heard him staggering about and groaning, but 
took no notice as they fancied their neighbour 
was only in his usual condition. 
Who was J. D.’’? 
Frepx. C. WHITE. 


IRECTION OF VISITORS’ LETTERS. 
— What is the approximate date of 
the custom of writing ‘‘At’’ upon an 
envelope addressed to a correspondent stay- 
ing in another person’s house? Formerly 
“ Care of ’? was the formula, and I am under 
the impression that ‘‘ At ’’ finds little other 
than bourgeois favour. Bishops, who seem 
to spend most of their nights under other 
roofs than their own, sometimes place their 
host’s embossed address in square brackets 
to indicate (what everybody knows) that they 
are not at home. Both customs seem to me 
to be absurd and unnecessary, and a mere 
following of fashion. 
Pb: 


OHN MACHIN, ASTRONOMER. — 
Among the Rigaud Papers in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, is a list of the exten- 
sive collection of John Machin’s manuscripts, 
at the Royal Astronomical Society, Burling- 
ton House, London. For this information 
I am indebted to Lieut. H. W. Robinson, 
assistant librarian to the Royal Society. 
The Machin MSS. are probably among the 
uncatalogued papers of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 
E. F. MacPrxe. 
135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago. 


ROGER: LITTLETON: CORY: HOLE.— 

John Boger, son of Edmund of Plymstock, 
Devon, married Mary, only child of John Haw- 
key of Landrake, Cornwall, and died there 
1739, leaving a dau. Jane, who married, 1758, 
John Littleton, of Trewin, Shedwick, Corn- 
wall, and a son, John Boger, of Landrake, 
churchwarden 1772, but deceased in 1773. His 
widow, Margaret, was living at Landrake 3 
Oct., 1787. She is mentioned in the will of 
Mrs. Mary Connock of Trewasgy. John and 
Margaret Boger had three children: Mary, 
who died in infancy, Jane, married at Land- 
take 4 Nov., 1784, to Richard Cory, Rector 
of St. Keyne and Vicar of Egloshayle, who 
left at his death in 1834, four daughters: 
Mary Boger Cory, Jane Cory, Susanna and 
Anne Cory; one only, Susan or Susanna, 
marrying. ,Her husband was a Mr. Higgs, 


of Wadebridge, Cornwall, possibly William 
Guy Higgs (living 1873) by whom she had 
a daughter, Eulalia Higgs, who married a 
Mr. Minhinnit. 

The third child, John Boger, on 20 March, 
1794, proved the will of his aunt, Mrs. Jane 
Littleton, who had lived at Saltash in a 
house near the quay, being styled therein as 
John Boger, Esq., of Pound Landrake. No 
trace of the family can be found at Land- 
rake after this date, but on 27 Dec., 1823, 
John Boger, of Smytham, Little Torrington. 
Devon, Esq., made his will, in which he 
mentions his niece Mary Kelly, and niece 
Susan Cory, the executors being the Rev. 
Peter Glubb, of Little Torrington, his 
brother, William Gill Glubb, of Great Tor- 
rington, and John Henry Furse, of the same 
place, the will being proved at London 7 
March, 1826. He left an only child, Jane 
Boger, who married at Little Torrington, 20 
May, 1822, Francis Hole, Esq., of North 
Tawton, afterwards of Collipries-with-Tiver- 
ton, Deputy-Lieutenant for Devon, who died 
Oct. 15, 1873, at his son, John Boger Hole’s, 
residence, Standerwick Court, near Frome, 
Somerset. 

I have every reason to believe that John 
Boger, of Smytham, Little Torrington, is 
identical with the John Boger of Pound 
Landrake, who, in 1794, proved the will of 
his aunt, Mrs. Jane Littleton, of Saltash. 
One of the executors of the Rev. Richard 
Cory’s will, who, it will be seen, was a 
brother-in-law of John Boger of Landrake, 
was Peter Glubb, of Liskeard (d. 1858), who © 
was a son of a first cousin to the two brothers. 
Peter and William Gill Glubb, the execu- 
tors of the will of John Boger, of Smytham, 
Little Torrington. I should be greatly 
obliged for any clue that will prove my sur- 
mise to be correct, or any details that might 
be of help. 

A. StepHens Dyer. 


HE INVENTOR OF THE FEUILLE- 
TON.—Who was the real inventor of the 
French newspaper feuilleton? In The 
Times Literary Supplement (May 19, 1932) 
in the review of ‘ Frederic Soulié,’ by Harold 
March, it is stated :— 

He a made money enough to support 
himself until he found a medium that really 
suited him—the feuwilleton columns of the 
daily Press. In a sense he may be said to 
have invented this popular feature, when he 
discovered in himself the dangerous gift of 
prolonging a story indefinitely. 

Frederic Soulié was born in 1800, and the 
feuilleton was a popular feature in the 
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Journal des Débats long before the prolific 
writer reached the age of twenty-five. 
have read many myself in the old bound vol- 
umes in the British Museum Reading Room, 
and also in the French National Library at 
Paris. Perhaps some readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
residing in Paris may be able to give the 
name of the first French journalist who used 
the word feuilleton for his articles? 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


“\WARCHPANE” AND MARZIPAN, — 

What is the relation between the six- 
teenth century delicacy, the ‘‘marchpane,”’ 
and the modern sweetmeat called ‘‘ marzi- 
an’’? J have heard the form derived from 
lartis panis, Is there anything in the deri- 
vation, or is it merely fanciful ? 

Q. R. F. 


“T)R. THORYE, OF FANCHURCHE 

STREETE.’”’—Can anybody identify 
this individual? His signature, which is as 
ein appears to be in a seventeenth century 


. Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


RCH-TREASURER OF THE HOLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE.—I should be glad 
to learn what were the functions of this 
official. 
C. Forses. 
167, Franklin Street, Melbourne. 


OURCE WANTED. —“.. . sed miles, sed 
pro patria.” What is the source of this 
quotation, and what is the force of the re- 
peated “sed ’’? 
Harper. 
{Our correspondent might look at Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s poem, ‘ Clifton Chapel.’). 


UTHORS WANTED.—(1) “ He never acted 
well by man or woman; he was so ignorant 
that he could hardly spell, yet he had skill in 
cutting coats, and an undeniable taste in cook- 
ery. And for these and other qualities and 
proofs of genius an admiring aristocracy 
christened him the First entleman of 
Europe.” This delightful character was, of 
course, George IV I was under the impres- 
sion that the passage was in Thackeray’s 
‘Four Georges,’ but I have failed to find it 
there. It has so often been quoted that no 
doubt some reader can fill the gap in my 
ignorance. My rendering is probably not quite 
exact. 
(2) Can anyone give me the author and the 
full quotation of the following lines, which 
may not be quite accurate :— 
“But two physicians like a pair of oars 
baie waft him quicker to the Stygian 
shores.” 


J. H. A. 


Replies. 


A BUSHELL QUARTERING. 
(clxii. 390, 429). 


it is good news that Mr. Grorce H. Busx- 

NELL is going to send ‘ N. and Q.’ some 
notes on the history of the Bushell family. 
As I have spent some time working at one 
generation of the family which is set forth 
very corruptly in the pedigree in the Glouces- 
tershire Visitation of 1623 (Harleian Soci- 
ety, ‘ Miscellaneous Pedigrees,’ pp. 238 and 
240), I venture to ask permission to put these 
notes on record. 

The will of ‘‘ Thomas Busshell of Priors- 
cleawe, Co. Worcs., gentilman,’’ dated 9 Oct., 
1558, proved (P.C.C.) 5 Dec., 1558, mentions 
various properties in Priorscleeve, Worcs., 
Broad and Long Marston, Glos., and else- 
where; his son, Edward Busshell, of Priors- 
cleawe, deceased, and his son Edward’s two 
sons, Thomas, the heir, and Edward. To 
Thomas he left a third of all his lands in 
Broad and Long Marston, the remainder, 
for seven years, until Thomas the heir was 
twenty-one, to fulfil the purposes of his will; 
to Edward he left the lease of Priorscleeve, 
etc. He mentions also Ursula and Anne 
Busshell, to whom he leaves £100 each at 
marriage or at the age of fifteen; his ser- 
vant, William Busshell; his cousins, Giles 
and Thomas Porter, sons of his cousin, Ed- 
mund Porter; his cousin, Anne Clarevisse, 
‘“my sister’s daughter.’’ Executors: Wil- 
liam Sheldon of Beoley, Esq., and the said 
Edward Busshell, son of Edward Busshell 
(who, however, must have been a minor unless 
he were illegitimate); overseers: Richard 
Sheldon and Anthony Darston, Esqrs., Ralf 
Sheldon, son of said William Sheldon, Ed- 
mund Porter, gentilman,’’? and Sir Wil- 
liam Fox, vicar of Pebworth, in the church 
of which parish he asks to be buried. His 
inquisitio post mortem (File 118/62 of 1 
Eliz.) dated 4 Jan., 1 Eliz. (1559/60) states 
that he died seised of these lands on 15 Oct., 
5 and 6 Philip and Mary (1558) and that 
Thomas Bushell, gentleman, is cousin and 
next heir, viz. son and heir of Edward, son 
and heir of said Thomas Bushell, and is 
aged fourteen years and nine months. 

This agrees generally with the details in 
the Gloucester Visitation (p. 238) where 
Thomas Bushell is said to have married 
Anne, daughter of John Norwood, of Brod- 
way, Co. Glos., and of his wife, daughter 
of Sheldon. It gives him a son, Ed- 
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ward, who died before his father and was 
father of two sons: Thomas Bushell, of 
Brodmerston, and Sir Edward Bushell of 
Cleve, and two daughters: Ursula, the wife 
of John Chyld, and Anne, the wife of Thomas 
Gaudy. These are the two girls under fif- 
teen mentioned in the grandfather’s will. 
The same particulars are repeated on p. 240. 
So far there is no difficulty. The pedi- 
gree also gives the first Thomas Bushell two 
sisters : , wife of ——— Gough, of Co. 
Oxford, and Margaret, wife of Mande, 
of Chesterton (Maunde of Chester, Ar. on 
p. 240). The Maunde sister is certainly cor- 
rect, but her name was really Elizabeth (or 
Isabell). For the will of Elizabeth Maunde, 
widow of John Maunde, of Chesterton, Co. 
Oxon, (dated 12 May, 1541, proved in P.C.C, 
2 July, 1541) mentions her brother, Thomas 
Bushell, whom she makes executor; and her 
husband, John Maunde of Chesterton (will 
dated Jan. 29, 1530/1, proved in P.C.C. 22 
March, 1530/1) mentions his wife Isabell, 
and names among his executors Maister 
Newers, of Tackley, Co. Oxon., and Maister 
Thomas Bushell, of Marson, Co. Glos. The 
Visitation (p. 240) mentions that the 
Maundes had a daughter, Isabell, married 
to Edward Porter. The sister Gough, I have 
not traced, but there were many 
Oxfordshire. 

The corruptions in the text of the Visita- 
tion appear in crediting the first Thomas 
Bushell with two daughters. They are —— 
wife of Norris (p. 238; , wife 
of Newers, p. 240); and ———, mar- 
ried (1) Gervase Herbert (p. 238; Clar- 
vasius Herberte, p. 240), married (2) Wil- 
liam Norris (p. 238; Morris, p. 240). 
These were, however, not daughters, but 
sisters. Anne married (1) John Archer of 
Oxford, (2) Edmund Nowers or Newers of 
Tackley, Oxon.; and married 
Clarevisse (Clarvys). These facts appear 
from the wills of John Archer and Edmund 
Nowers, and from the administration of 
Anne Nowers. The will of John Archer, 
dated 30 Nov., 1524, proved 12 Jan., 1524/5 
(Oxford Wills, Series I, Book 8, p. 422, at 
Somerset House) mentions property in 
Oxford, Rowsham and Heyford. He asks 
to be buried ‘‘ before the ymage of our 
Blessed Lady in the North Isle of the 
parish church of St. Michael the Archangel 
at the North Yate of Oxford,’’ and founds 
a chantry in that church, the trustees being 
““Edmunde Newers Esq, Alexander Newers 
clerk, Thomas Bushell and Thomas Newers 
gentlemen.’’ He mentions, among others, 


oughs in 


| he was actually born at Broad 


his brother, William Archer, Alice Newers, 
(Edmund Nowers had a_ granddaughter 
Alice), Edmunde Maunde (Elizabeth Maunde 
had a son Edmund) and wife Anne, execu- 
trix. There is an account of the founda- 
tion of the chantry in Wood’s ‘City of 
Oxford’ (ii, 89-90) and in the Oxfordshire 
Record Society’s volume of Chantry Certifi- 
cates (p. 5, where the widow is styled Agnes 
Archer; p. 14, where she is called Anne 
Newers; p. 51, where she appears as Johan 
Archard). | William Archer, the brother, 
proceeded against Anne Archer and Edmund, 
Alexander and Thomas Newers, for some of 
his brother’s property in Heyford (‘ Early 
Chan, Proc.’ 720-27) and Edmund Newers, 
Esq., and Anne his wife replied (ibid. 
720-28), quoting John Archer’s will, of which 
the said Edmund Newers, Alexander Newers 
and others were trustees, and saying that 
on John Archer’s death, Anne, his widow, 
married the said Edmund Newers. 

Edmund Nowers, the second husband, lord 
of Tackley and Idbury, Oxon., was son of 
John Nowers and Clemence his wife, and 
descended from the lords of Churchill, Oxon. 
and Wymington, Beds. (see my _ paper, 
‘ Nowers of Wymington,’ in Beds. Hist. 
Record Society, vol. xiv). He was born, 
according to his father’s inquisitio post mor- 
tem, c. 1464, and would therefore have been 
sixty or more when he married Anne Archer. 
His will, dated 27 Dec., 1543, proved 10 
March, 1543/4 (Oxford Wills at Somerset 
House) mentions his wife Anne and brother 
Thomas Bushell. It is obvious, therefore, 
that Anne was a sister and not a daughter 
of Thomas Bushell. Administration of her 
goods, as Anne Newers of Tackley, widow, 
was granted 3 June, 1567, to Charles Clarvys 
““nepos.”” As Thomas Bushell mentions 
““my sister’s daughter,’’ Anne Clarevisse, 
and as his sister, Anne Newers, had a 
nephew, Charles Clarvys, it is obvious that 
he had a sister (not a daughter) married 
to Clarvys. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. BusHNELL may 
be able to indicate the position in the pedi- 
gree of Thomas Bushell, secretary to Francis 

acon, mining engineer and adventurer, 
master of Charles I’s mint at Aberystwyth, 
Oxford and Bristol, ardent Royalist who 
garrisoned Lundy Island for the King. He 
is the subject of an attractive biography 
(‘ The Superlative Prodigall,’ published this 
year) by Mr. J. W. Gough. Mr. Gough 
says (p. 2) that his early home was at Cleeve 
Prior, but notes that, according to Aubrey, 
arston. If 
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we can trust Aubrey, it would perhaps appear 
that he was a descendant of Thomas, the 
elder grandson of Thomas Bushell (above), 
who got Marston, rather than from the 
younger grandson, Sir Edward Bushell, who 
got Cleeve. That Thomas Bushell, accord- 
ing to his grandfather’s will and ?.p.m., was 
born in 1544. Thomas Bushell, the Royal- 
ist, was, according to Aubrey, born in 
1594, and died in 1674. He had a 
brother Edward, and he and his brother may | 
well be the Edward and Thomas who appear 

in the Visitation as grandsons of the Thomas 

who was born in 1544. 

But there are certain difficulties to be 
faced. Thomas Bushell, the Royalist, held 
an estate in Enstone, Oxon., for many years, | 
and there he elaborated the famous grotto 
which Charles I and Henrietta Maria visi- | 
ted. Here his son Francis (named presum- | 
ably after his master, Francis Bacon) was 
baptized in 1626, son of Thomas Bushell and | 
Isabell his wife. Who, then, was John | 
Bushell, of Church Enstone, Esq., who. 
made his will on 25 Dec., 1643, proved 
(P.C.C.) 10 Dec., 1644? He mentions his 
cousin Thomas Edwards, son of John Ed- | 
wards (under twenty-one), and Thomas Ed- 
ward’s brother, Abraham FEdwards, his 
cousin Captain Thomas Bushell, his father 
Thomas Bushell, Esq., his father-in-law, 
Thomas Stephenson, and his sister, the wife 
of John Edwards. Here he calls his nephews 
Thomas and Abraham Edwards, “‘ cousins,’’ 
so that Captain Thomas Bushell (who is the 
Royalist) was most probably also a nephew. 
That would suggest that this John Bushell | 
was a son of Thomas Bushell of the pedigree, 
who was, we have seen, born in 1544; but he 
would scarcely be living a hundred years | 
later. There is probably another generation © 
in the pedigree. 

It may be mentioned that this John Bush- | 
ell says in his will :— 


I have conveyed and sold to John Clarke 
of London, draper, his heirs and assigns, the 
Rectory of Enstone and Ditchley 
flerme, co. Oxford, which were demised by 
Christ Church, Oxford, for my own use, for 
the lives of me and my wife and Thomas 
Turgis. 

Thomas Bushell, the Royalist, was estab- 
lished in Enstone long before this (his son | 
was baptized there in 1626); and some time | 
after 1660 (Gough, p. 124) he was petition- | 
ing that the Dean and Chapter of Christ | 
Church should restore to him the Rectory | 
of Enstone, which had been taken from him | 
by one George Clerk, who had been concerned 


| or iron, silver, and platinum. 


in his apprehension as a traitor after his 
surrender of Lundy Island. George Clerk 
was presumably a son of the John Clarke 
of John Bushell’s will. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 


ETALLIC TRACTORS (clxii. 463).—The 
Perkinean Institution, of Glass House 
Street, Golden Square, was one of several 
such institutions established in different 
parts of England for the treatment of human 
ailments by the ‘‘ metallic tractors’’ of the 
American quack, Elisha Perkins (1741-1799). 
Elisha Perkins, the son of a_ well-known 
physician of Connecticut, patented his 
metallic or magnetic tractors in 1798. 

They were compass-like contrivances, with 
one blunt-pointed and one sharp-pointed arm, 
made of combinations of coper, zinc, and gold, 
Cures were 
effected by stroking, and their principle of 


_ action was supposed to be analogous to that 


or galvanism or animal magnetism. (F. H. 
Garrison’s ‘ History of Medicine,’ 1929, p. 386). 

The tractors were manufactured at a cost 
of about a shilling a pair, and sold for five 
guineas a pair. 

In 1795 Perkins’s son, Benjamin Douglas 
Perkins, graduate of Yale, arrived in Eng- 
land to exploit the tractors. He opened an 
office at 18, Leicester Square—a house for- 
merly occupied by John Hunter !—and drove 
a thriving trade. He published in England 
several books on his father’s system. The 
first Perkinean Institution for the use of 
the metallic tractors in the disorders of the 


| poor, was instituted in Frith Street, Soho, 


in 1803, and the opening of the charity was 
celebrated by a public pale at the Crown 
and Anchor on July 15 of that year. Lord 
Rivers was President, and there were eleven 
distinguished vice-presidents. Similar in- 
stitutions were established later in other 
parts of England. B. D. Perkins left Eng- 
land in 1803 (with £10,000 profit), and died 
in 1810. The Perkinean Institutions died 
with him. Dr. John Haygarth, an eminent 
physician of Bath, showed that similar 
““cures ’’ to those claimed by Perkins could 
be effected with sham tractors made of wood. 
Perkins’s metallic tractors were the subject 
of a well-known caricature by J. Gillray, 
printed in London, Nov. 11, 1801. This 
was reproduced in colour in the British 
Medical Journal, 1911, i, 1230. 

For further information, see :— 

Fishbein (M.)—‘ Elisha Perkins and _ his 
wonderful tractors.’ In his ‘The Medical 
Follies,’ 1925, pp. 16-28. 

Elisha 
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Perkins.’ Med, Pickwick, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., 1917, iii, 16. 

Smith (J. T.)—‘ Historical sketch of Dr. 
Elisha Perkins, inventor of the metallic trac- 
tors.’ Maryland M. J., Balt., 1910, liii, 
166-173. 

Steiner (W. R.)—‘ Dr. Elisha Perkins of 
Plainfield, Conn., and his metallic tractors.’ 
Bull. Soc. Med, Hist., Chicago, 1923, iii, 
79-95. 

W. J. Bisuop. 


R. DIAPER, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE DRY- 
ADES ’ (clxii. 390).—The Reverend Wil- 
liam Diaper, Swift’s ‘‘ poor, little, short 
wretch ’’ of a penniless poet, who would do 
best in a gown,’’ was born probably between 
1685 and 1688, the son of Joseph Diaper of 
Bridgewater, Somerset. Matriculating at 
Balliol College on April 1, 1699, pauper 
puer, he was graduated in 1702, perhaps be- 
coming a Fellow. 

In 1712 appeared his ‘ Nereides: or, Sea- 
Eclogues’ (which F.  Elrington Ball 
strangely confused with the later ‘ Dry- 
ades’), printed by J. H. for E. Sanger (a 
copy of which is now in the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.). Swift wrote to 
Stella (March 12, 1711/12) that these poems 
resembled pastorals, and were very pretty 
and new. He had decided, he continued, 
to recommend Diaper to the Society, for, 
though he hated to have any new wits rise, 
he liked to encourage them when they did. 
Sir William Wyndham, Secretary-at-War, 
recommended Diaper to the Society the next 
day. On March 21 Diaper sent books to 
the Society and was given money. 

“The Dryades’ was published in 1713, 
but not before Swift had introduced Diaper 
to Lord Bolingbroke, and thereby secured 
money for him. On the day of this intro- 
duction (Dec. 23, 1712) he wrote to Stella: 

I have contrived a make a parson of him, 
for he is half one already, being in deacon’s 
orders, and_ serves a small cure in the 
country . . . We will make Lord Keeper give 
him a living. 

Swift visited Diaper on Feb. 13, 1712/13, 
and finding him penniless and very ill in a 
“nasty garret,’’ gave him twenty guineas 
from Lord Bolingbroke. On April 30, 1713, 
Swift wrote to Diaper, who was then living 
at Dean near Basingstoke, Hampshire, 
thanking him for letters and verses, addres- 
sing him as Reverend, and assuring him 
that he would ‘‘ move heaven and earth that 
something may be done for you.’’ In his 


May 8. Through Swift’s efforts meanwhile 


Diaper entered holy orders in 1715, dying 
two years later it would seem, while curate 
at Brent, Somerset. 

He left in manuscript the first three books 
of Oppian’s ‘ Halieuticks of the Nature of 
Fishes and Fishing of the Ancients,’ trans- 


‘lated from the Greek, which, with additions 


by John Jones, was published at Oxford in 
1722. In the letter already referred to, 
Swift wrote that he was a stranger to “‘your 
friend Oppian,”’ and that he did not approve 
of poetical geniuses wasting their time on 
translations. In 1714 Diaper had published 
“An Imitation of the Seventeenth Epistle 
of the First Book of Horace address’d to Dr. 
S—t.’ Giles Jacob (who incidentally, 
calls the poet John and notes his ‘‘ fine poeti- 
cal genius’’) says that Diaper translated 
Quillet’s ‘ Callipaedia ’ jointly with Nicholas 
Rowe; but it seems more likely that Diaper’s 
part appeared in 1710 in a translation ‘ by 
several hands.’’ 

References: ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ ed. 
Foster, i. 400; Giles Jacob, ‘The Poetical 
Register ’ (1724), ii. 43; Swift, ‘Journal to 
Stella,” March 12, 1711/12, to Feb. 13, 
1712/13; ‘Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift,’ ed. Ball, ii. 24-5, 414; British 
Museum Catalogues. 

Brice Harris. 

Cornell University. 


ICHARD PARKES, OF OAKSWELL 
HALL, WEDNESBURY (clxii. 369, 412, 
448, 465).—I do not think there is any con- 
nection between Richard Parkes, of Oakswell 
Hall, Wednesbury, and the family to whith 
the Richard Parkes & Parks-House, men- 
tioned in the ‘ Metallum Martis,’ belonged. 
Some information concerning the family ot 
the former, with pedigrees I believe, is to 
be found in ‘ A History of Wednesbury,’ by 
J. N. Bagnall, 1854. The latter, whose real 
name was Persehouse, was the son of Thomas 
Persehouse, vulgarly called Parkes, of Holly 
Hill and Gwaisnall in the parish of Sedgley. 
This Richard Parkes, alias Persehouse, was 
an attorney and steward of the manor of 
Kingswinford. He was one of the esquires 
to Sir Ferdinando Dudley when he was made 
Knight of the Bath. 

The explanation of the connection between 
Dud Dudley and this Richard Parkes is as 
follows: At Tipton, on 19 Oct., 1609, Rich- 
ard Parkes married Jane, natural daughter 
of Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Tomlinson. The 


_ celebrated Dud Dudley was a son of Eliza- 
account-book Swift records an answer on 


beth Tomlinson and Edward Sutton, Lord 
Dudley. Dud Dudley was a brother of Rich- 
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ard Parkes’s wife. 

Several members of the Persehouse family 
called themselves Parkes or Parkshouse. See 
the ‘ Visitation of Staffordshire,’ 1614, 1663, 
and 1664. Edited by H. S. Grazebrook, 
Harl. Soc., 1885: and ‘The Midland An- 
tiquary,’ edited by W. F. Carter, 1882 to 
887 


1 


IEUTENANT CLUTTERBUCK (clxii. 
463).—There was no officer named Clut- 
terbuck in the 75th Foot in 1805, nor one 
of that name in the 1st Regiment in 1809. 
The former might possibly be Lieutenant 
John Clutterbuck of the 65th Foot, which was 
present at the unsuccessful attack on Bhurt- 
pore in 1805, and the latter might possibly 
be Lieutenant and Captain George Clutter- 


buck, of the 1st Regiment of Foot Guards. | 


SocrETy ror ARmy HistToricaLt RESEARCH. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, | 


1809, gives a list of those wounded at Flush- 
ing, including Lieut. Clutterbuck, 2nd Foot. 
This was William Clutterbuck, Ensign, 2nd 
Foot, 6 Aug., 1806, Lieut. 2nd Foot, 17 


March, 1808. He died in 1817, or at the. 
end of 1816. The Gentleman’s Magazine for | 
March, 1817, p. 283, announces in the obitu- | 


ary :— 
At Barbadoes the following officers of the 


2nd or Queen’s regiment :— Capt. Gordon, sen., | 
Clutterbuck, | 


Lieutenants 
Macdougal, 


Adjutant Spencer, 
Norman, Massie, 


Ensign Rich- 


mond, and Assistant Surgeon Prendergast. It | 
is not more than six months since the regi- | 
ment embarked from Portsmouth, in a most | 


efficient state, for that station. 


H. B. Swanzy. 


ARLAXTON MANOR (celxii. 407, 449).— 
The words ‘Stilo Anglie’’ clearly refer 
to the then year, which ended March 24, 


thus including Feb. 12, because the New Style | 


was not adopted in England till 1751; 
but the use of these words seems to point to 


the painter having been accustomed to the 


New Style elsewhere. 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, and at once 
adopted in France, Holland, Flanders, ete., 


so that the painter may have belonged to, | 


or have come from, one of those countries. 
Possibly he was a refugee for conscience’ sake 
from Hainault, Flanders, as were the 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS (clxii. 390, 
445).—Perhaps one of your correspondents 
can give the information as to who first illus- 
trated in armorial form the blessings which 
Jacob bestowed on his sons (Genesis xlix). 
They are found in Thomas Fuller’s ‘A 
Pisgah-Sight of Palestine,’ 1650; and from 
this work Sylvanus Morgan, in his “ Sphere 
of Gentry,’ 1661, derived them. Morgan em- 
bodies them in a quaint rhyme. In heraldic 
language the shields are :— 

Judah.—Gules a lion rampant [sic] or. 

Zebulon.—Argent a ship sable. 

Issachar.—An ass couchant between two 


| burdens. 


Dan.—Vert a snake or adder nowed 


It was published by | 


argent. The illustration of this adds: im- 
paling a double-headed eagle displayed. 

Asher.— Azure, a covered cup or. 

Nephtali.—Vert a hind trippant proper. 

Ephraim.—Argent an ox passant sable. It 

is said that in order not to remind Ephraim 

|of his idolatry of the Golden Calf, Moses 

'changed the arms to a hart couchant. The 

illustration of this represents the ox, impal- 
the hart. 

Manasseh.—A tree against a wall. 
Benjamin.—Gules a wolf salient argent. 
Reuben.—A man-child with mandrakes 
| proper, impaling, argent three bars wavy 

azure, 

Simeon.—Gules a sword in pale, the point 
erected argent pomelled or. 

Gad.—Gules on a standard erected argent 
a lion rampant sable. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


| 

| DEVONSHIRE MILITIA IN 1759 (clxii. 
| 444).—The militia was reformed in 1763, 
| into three regiments, Eastern, Northern and 
Southern. With three exceptions, all the 
officers named in the question were posted 
_to the Southern Regiment. Their Christian 
names were:—John, for Milliquet, Culme, 
| Widdicombe, Roope; William, for Cholwich 
(lieutenant), Goodridge, Coyde; Thomas, for 
| Cholwich (ensign); and Walter, for Stevens, 
| who is described as lieutenant. This list 
leaves Ensigns Facy, Paige and Rogers un- 


| 


| accounted for, but the list includes a John 


| Tracey, ensign. 


De Lignes who employed him. Some reader | 


of this reply may be able to indicate a Flem- 
ish portrait painter of about that date, who 
worked in England. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


| 


A, Page occurs in 1782 as 
militia cap-maker. | Rogers may have been 
a son of Sir John Rogers, Bart., colonel of 
the regiment. Reference may be made to 
Colonel H. Walrond’s ‘ Historical Records 
of the 1st Devon Militia,’ 1897, pp. 52-4, 102. 
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HE UNDUTIFUL DAUGHTER (elxii. 

442). — The date (? 1690) has been 
assigned to the copy at the British Museum 
of the ballad, ‘The Undutiful Daughter of 
Devonshire: or the father’s entreaties,’ prin- 
ted in blackletter on a single sheet, oblong 
folio. The last person to be executed for 
witchcraft in Exeter was Alicia Molland, or 
Welland, who was tried on March 20, 1684. 
Reference may be made to F. A. Inderwick, 
‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ 2nd _ edition, 
1891, where the witchcraft cases at Exeter, 
from 1670 to 1712, extracted from the Gaol 
Books, are mentioned on pp. 190-4. A few 
years before Molland’s case, three Bideford 
witches, Susanna Edwards, Temperance 
Lloyd, and Mary Trembles had been exe- 
cuted, on Aug. 25, 1682. Particulars of 
their cases are given in some detail in John 
Watkins’s ‘ Essay towards a History of Bide- 
ford,’ 1792, pp. 233-268. A note on these 
Bideford witches by Mr. R. Pearse Chope, 
in ‘ Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries,’ 
vol. vii, pp. 37-40, should be referred to 
also. ‘‘ The learned Dr. H... ’’ may have 
been Thomas Henley, M.D., who occurs in 
1715 as the author of a Devon medical tract 
of interest to gynaecologists. ” 


EODORA AND MARASIA (clxii. 391). 

—Charlemagne established a Bavarian 
family in Tuscany; its chief, Boniface II, 
had a son, Adalbert I, who was count, duke 
and marquis. He joined with Guy of Spoleto 
in seizing Rome in 878, when Pope John 
VIII was imprisoned for thirty days in the 
basilica of St. Peter. His first wife was 
Anosvera, his second Rotilda, sister of Guy, 
and he had as offspring Adalbert II, sur- 
named the Rich, likewise count, duke and 
marquis of Tuscany, who married Bertha, 
the illegitimate daughter of Lothair, King 
of Lotharingia, died in 917 and was buried 
in the cathedral at Lucca. 

Adalbert I also had by Rotilda a daughter, 
Theodora I, to whom the learned Luitprand 
has lag an exceedingly bad character. 
Theodora glycerii mens persevera, he wrote, 
meaning thereby that Theodora was given to 
illicit love. Rappoport, misunderstanding 
this passage perhaps, informs us in his 
‘Love Affairs of the Vatican,’ that the father 
of Theodora was Glycerius, and that nothing 
is known of him. In this way error is propa- 
gated, though Rappoport might have avoided 
the mistake if he had looked out Glycerium 
in Lempriéres’ Classical Dictionary. Theo- 
dora, who clearly must have been wealthy 
and socially distinguished, married Theo- 


phylactus, the papal treasurer (vestiarius), 
a Magister militum, consul and dux. As 
consul, this chief of the Roman aristocracy 
was also called Senator Romanorum; hence 
the title ‘Senatrix,’’ which is applied so 


curiously to Theodora. Neither title, I 
believe, implies the existence of a Senate. It 
is not neccesary to infer that Theophylactus 
or Theodora were of Byzantine stock, or had 
any particular affinity with the Byzantines. 
For a hundred years Byzantine names had 
been common in  Rome—Constantine, 
Demetrius, Dorothea, Anastasia — and the 
giving of these names was an aftermath of 

yzantine rule in north and central Italy, 
perhaps the result of a Byzantine 
Renaissance or a fashion that appealed to 
the Roman nobility who in this way aimed 
at distinguishing themselves from the nobles 
of the German Kingdom. 

This powerful and illustrious couple had 
two daughters, Marozia and Theodora II, 
who are said to have surpassed their mother 
in beauty and wickedness. All bad names 
have been hurled at Marozia; she is the 
Messalina, the Catharine II of her century. 
There is, however, some reason for thinking 
that Theodora I was a good woman, and 
the prudent reader will remember that 
Luitprand, the author of the discreditable 
stories, was a spiteful and satirical writer, 
who, hating the Romans and eager for Ger- 
man intervention in Rome, was interested 
in representing the chief people there in an 


unfavourable light. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


YNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxii. 
226, 322, 429, 464).—In 1660 the Town 
Clerk of Walsall was Mark Antonio Caesar 
Galliardello. His father, bearing the same 
Christian names, ‘‘ musician and servant to 
the Queen’s Majestie,’’ was buried at Holy 
Trinity, Minories, 17 June, 1585, ‘‘in good 
name and fame and most godly respect of 
all his neighbours.”’ Ww. 


WANTED (clxii. 444).—Prob- 
ably the passage in question is from Horace 
Odes, iii, 16, stanzas 7 and 8:— 

Contemptae dominus splendidior rei, etc., 
rendered thus in English by Whyte Melville. 

Nobler to lord, in contempt of pelf, 

Than boast within my granaries to be stored 

All that Apulia yields to toil; myself 

Poor, mid my treasured hoard. 

A streamlet clear, some roods of wooded vale, 

With these of heavy crops a prospect fair, 

Such joys to fertile Afric’s ruler fail; 

Mine is the greater share 
of happiness 


*Monreith. HeRpert MAXWELL. 
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The Library. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 

lish Association. bol. XVII. Collected 
by W. H. Hadow. (Oxford, the Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


quis new volume of the Essays of the Eng- 

lish Association takes a place, we think, 
among the best of the series. The Arch- 
bishop of York, on ‘ Poetry and Science,’ 
recalls us to a view of the essential function 
and significance of poetry; we liked especi- 
ally the passage where he indicates the effect 
of knowing already not only the main theme 
of a work but also, by previous experience, 
the developments within it that are to come. 
M. Maurois’s ‘ Proust et Ruskin ’ is not only 
important for an understanding of Proust 
and the great volume of French literature 
derived from him, but likewise of importance 
for the true re-valuation of Ruskin which, 
if begun, is certainly not nearly complete. 
‘ Boswell’s Archives,’ by Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man, will usefully inform and fix the expec- 
tations of many students who await the full 
publication of Boswell’s private papers, and 
have not yet been able to see the portion 
already in print. ‘Music and Letters,’ 
after a review of their Victorian separation, 
celebrates the recent bridging of the chasm 
between them, but what does Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland refer to when he says that 
Jane Austen ‘‘ often makes one of her charac- 
ters go to ‘ the instrument,’ and be accom- 
panied by some gentleman on the flute’’? 

Mr. C. 8. Lewis’s ‘ What Chaucer really 
did to Il Filostrato’ is not only a fine piece 
of literary criticism, but a challenge to cer- 
tain familiar pre-conceptions with which 
most students now approach literature: a 
declaration ‘‘ that certain mediaeval things 
are more universal, in that sense more clas- 
sical, can claim more confidently a securus 
judicat than certain things of the Renais- 
sance.””’ Mr. W. L. Renwick, in ‘ Jorrocks: 
a Conversation,’ drives home, successfully we 
think, what he has to urge in favour of Sur- 
tees, and is besides pleasantly suggestive on 
several general topics. 

Then Professor Mawer, on ‘ English Place- 
names and their Pronunciation,’ brings us 
to the conclusion that local pronunciation is 
for the vast majority of these the only one 
which has any warrant, and that in cases 
of doubt regard for our historical heritage 


therein should lead us to choose rather 
to err on the side of conservatism than on 
the other. He reaches this end after many 
erudite pages which will entertain as well as 
inform his readers. 


The Quest of Solitude. By Peter F. Anson. 
(Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net). 


A MOST attractive feature in this book is 
the set of line-drawings by the writer—in 
particular, the views of places. It would 
have been interesting to learn when and how 
some of them were taken — all the more, 
because a highly individual and abstract 
formula has been used. They are curiously 
successful in conveying a sense of remote- 
ness and repose. Another point to be noticed — 
is the abundant bibliography appended to 
each chapter. ‘The text itself deals in a con- 
cise way with the various attempts at living 
a solitary life—apart from the world if not 
always from companions of one’s quest—that 
have been made by Christian lovers of God 
from Anthony and Pachomius on to Charles 
de Foucauld. Probably the reader to whom 
the subject is not very familiar will enjoy 
most the chapters on the Carthusians and 
the Carmelites, but the Camaldolese and the 
Hermits of St. Paul offer much that is at 
once curious and illuminating. Mr. Anson 
quotes a good deal and abounds in detail, 
so that, though the book is short and of a 
popular character, it gives plenty of inform- 
ation. Moreover, in its unemphatic way, it 
reveals something of the inner reasons actu- 
ating the solitary. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At elxii, p. 411, col. 2, 1. 2, for “50” read 97; 

p. 442, col. 1, 1. 19 from end, for “ p. 598 ” read 

p. 589 and |. 9 from end, for “ Marr” read 

Mar.; col. 2, 1. 6, for “Shervington ” read 
Shevington and 1. 18, read diary. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
— to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

A good friend of ‘N. and Q.’ — of whose 
knowledge other readers sometimes wish to 
take advantage — desires us to suggest that 
correspondents who send letters to us to 
be forwarded, should, if these require reply, en 
close the necessary stamp. 


by. The Bucks Free Press, 


Ltd., at 


their Offices, 20, High Street. High 
n the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. ; 
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